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by a confiscating act, and to every loser and to every observer 
you will offer a final demonstration of this principle of ethics, 
— value honestly earned and invested in forms that the state, 
for its own right purposes, prescribes is a primary subject 
of the state's protection. 

J. B. Clark. 



THE COMMUNICATION OF MORAL IDEAS AS A 
FUNCTION OF AN ETHICAL SOCIETY. * 

This is a subject which has been much discussed in private 
among members of our body, and when it was suggested that 
there should be lectures upon the work of an Ethical Society, 
I thought that it might be profitable, one evening, to inter- 
change ideas on this most difficult aspect of our operations. 

It is in great part a practical question, and is very ill-fitted 
for dogmatic treatment; and in dealing with it I feel more 
especially the truth of what a friend observed to me the other 
day. " You know," he said, " I think all preaching has a cer- 
tain affinity to bad manners." Then, on the other hand, it is 
of no use talking at all unless one speaks pretty freely ; so I 
wish to throw out quite boldly the suggestions that present 
themselves to me, and to illustrate them as distinctly as I can, 
just in order that people may think over such things, if what 
is said comes home to them, and if not, they can pass it by. 

Everything is contagious. We are all of us always com- 
municating ideas, and more especially moral ideas, and it 
might be said that an Ethical Society could exist without 
making any special attempt in this direction by platform utter- 
ances or by teaching the young; it might exist for various 
classes of useful work, or as a federation of more limited 
organizations, united only by the actual definite sympathy of 
fellow-workers ; and by such an existence it would still 
through its work, be communicating moral ideas. 

But the ethical movement has had from the beginning a 
point of view which its members have been desirous to com- 

* A lecture delivered for the Ethical Society, Essex Hall, Strand, London. 
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municate in a more or less general form. And, perhaps, as- 
suming that the existence of societies with so wide a purpose 
as that of the ethical movement is in itself desirable, it is 
further inevitable that the attempt to communicate moral ideas 
should take, among other forms, that of teaching or of lectur- 
ing ; otherwise, the comprehensiveness of the ethical purpose 
might perhaps destroy cohesion, for no purely practical or- 
ganization can effectively maintain so extended an aim as that 
of promoting good life. A benevolent nobleman, who lent 
his house for many philanthropic purposes, used to exact from 
every visitor a contribution of one shilling for the " Universal 
Beneficent Society." This idea was always and properly 
ridiculed. You cannot have a practical society for improving 
things in general. Practical operations must form each its 
own organization, and if you want to retain in unity a number 
of separate working branches, then it may be desirable to 
make some attempt at expressing and communicating such 
moral ideas as represent the spirit of your action. Objections 
may be raised against any form of words, and it has occurred 
to me sometimes to doubt whether the term "ethical" is 
wholly free from ambiguity when taken to indicate the con- 
crete, though ideal, purpose which we of the new reformation 
recognize as our common property. The word has an appear- 
ance of alluding to " ethics" or " moral philosophy" in a way 
which I am obliged to deprecate on theoretical and practical 
grounds, which the present lecture will, I hope, make plain. 
But those who have the capacity to initiate a movement have 
the right to christen it; and any one whose petty scruples 
about the use of a technical phrase seem likely to deter him 
from co-operating in his degree with an effort which has sub- 
stantial value should, as Aristotle would have advised him, 
" listen to what Hesiod says," in lines which I should like to 
see set up as a motto in all places where men meet for action 
and deliberation, — 

" Supreme is he whose wit meets every need, 
And good is he who wise advice. will heed; 
But he that cannot teach, nor will not learn, 
He is a fool that no man's wage should earn." 
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We now have this ethical movement, which evidently meets 
a certain need. It has brought us together, and we therefore 
think it desirable not merely to work, but to utter here and 
elsewhere, in plain language, for the furtherance of our pur- 
pose in coming together, such matters as may best promote 
the spread of an enlightened morality. 

How, then, not merely by example and by ordinary civic 
activity, but by teaching and lecturing, are moral ideas to be 
communicated ? 

I will begin by considering three kinds of suggestions, 
which I have gathered from private communications, and 
from observing what is actually attempted by various agencies. 

(i) One friend, who permits me to refer to a conception on 
which he had expended much patient reflection, has formu- 
lated a scheme for bringing together the best heads of all 
civilized nations, to consider salient questions or cases of re- 
flective morality, their judgment upon which should then 
become public, backed by their authority, for the improvement 
of the general standard and of the general practice. 

Now, I will not urge, as a final objection against such a 
scheme, that authority is destructive to free morality, in which 
every man must be his own tribunal, because my friend only 
intended that the precepts to be thus formulated should come 
before the world with a certain weight, entitling them to con- 
sideration. And this, of course, would be a perfectly fair use 
of moral influence. But I will say at once that I feel com- 
pelled to conclude that a further form of this same difficulty 
would be fatal to the conception, in the precise mode in which 
it presented itself to its author's mind. It presupposes, I 
think, that morality is a sort of separate district or province 
of life, in which some selected persons, or eminent pundits, 
are more especially at home. But this suggestion is abhor- 
rent to me. Morality, as I think of it, is a way of living. 
And therefore it is not certain, in the first place, that even the 
simplest decisions or verdicts could be universally valid ; for 
duties vary with the conditions of individual lives. It is cer- 
tain, in the second place, that no really difficult cases could 
be embodied in such decisions ; for every conflict of duties is 
Vol. I.— No. i 6 
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a unique question of the shape and growth of a particular in- 
dividual life, and no collection of thinkers can put themselves 
in the place of one man, much less of every man, so as to tell 
him, " Thus and thus your life must be shaped." All attempts 
at general guidance of this kind are and remain platitudes. 
The great satirist Rabelais knew this when he depicted a man 
asking advice whether or no he should marry. At the end 
of every sentence in which he states his case, as his wishes 
vary and the color of his statement varies with them, his in- 
terlocutor's advice alternates between, " Well, then, marry," 
and, " Well, then, don't marry !" through 'several closely-printed 
pages. Most of us, I think, who have asked or who have 
given specific advice, will recognize the portraiture. 

But do I say, therefore, that there is nothing in the concep- 
tion upon which I am commenting? No; I think there is 
something in it. When such suggestions are made to one, I 
think one ought always to look round and ask one's self, 
" Now, is there anything which has been actually done to 
which this idea should direct one's attention, and what condi- 
tions of possibility do the actual facts suggest ?" And if we 
hold tight to the truth that morality is a way of living, and 
that important questions of the way of living are important 
questions of morality, then we find that international confer- 
ences do take place on grave moral matters with valuable re- 
sults. International arbitration, international copyright, the 
labor and short-hour question, the suppression of the slave 
trade, primary education, poor-law, and charitable administra- 
tion, — in all these provinces, and many more, the experts of 
different nations have held intercourse, and have done much 
to arrive at reciprocal enlightenment and a common ground 
of action. 

Now, what are the conditions of these useful and effectual 
deliberations ? Clearly, I think, in the first place, a special 
tribunal or conference for each kind of questions ; and, sec- 
ondly, as the essential reason for this condition, a previous 
habituation of the assessors, by work on common lines, or by 
the pressure of a common and definite necessity, in entering 
into one another's lives. 
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It is not, then, that the members of the conference are to be 
regarded as moral pundits, and that others come to them for 
the resolution of specifically moral cases ; it is, rather, that 
one man or woman is toiling, say at infant schools, in London, 
and others at Naples, and in Berlin, and in New York or Chi- 
cago, and all these can come together consciously to good 
purpose, because, in the bonds of a common work, their lives 
were already united. Let me take one homely example. Ask 
your chorus of pundits, " Is it moral to break down the re- 
sponsibility of the parent for the sake of a direct good to the 
child ?" I cannot predict the answer of such a chorus, but 
one thing I can say with absolute certainty : it must begin 
with an if. "If the good to the child is genuine, does not 
undo itself, can only be got by the sacrifice of parental re- 
sponsibility, and so on, then " What on earth can such 

a reply tell any reasonable creature that he did not know 
before ? 

But now let us suppose that we have a conference of man- 
agers of schools, together with experienced poor-law or chari- 
table administrators. Let us take the history of family after 
family, analyze it, observe the effect of free dinners and of 
self-supporting paid dinners, both on the family and on the 
neighborhood, and then let us — do what? Pass a resolution 
on the matter ? Yes, if we like ; but, chiefly, let us go back 
to our work and shape it as best we can, not necessarily in 
the same mould all over the world, but in the light and in 
the strength of the vital moral experience which, by others' 
help, we have now made our own. 

I think that this condition of a definite common work or 
common necessity, shared by those who are to decide, and 
relevant to the question to be decided, gives us the type and 
limit of what is useful in moral decisions by experts, and of 
the persons to whom alone such a decision can be of value, — 
namely, those who share the common experience in question. 

(2) On the other hand, a question has been raised, how far 
abstract philosophical matter should enter into the communi- 
cation of moral ideas. All that I have to say to-night is in 
answer to this question in its most general sense, but in a more 
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specific sense I will try to give it an immediate reply. It is 
taken to mean, I think, " Are we to go into problems, say, 
about the nature and existence of the Deity, or about the 
place of consciousness in reality, — theological or metaphysi- 
cal ideas, — with a view to demonstrating something that may 
make in favor of morality ?" No ; as a rule, I think not. We 
must not suppose that the foundation of everything is some- 
where outside the thing itself; and we must not suppose that 
the supports of any moral theory are the supports of morality. 
Unquestionably, moral philosophy involves a good deal of 
metaphysics and psychology. But it is possible to present 
a reasonable view of moral facts without explaining all the 
metaphysical ideas that such a view may ultimately be found 
to imply. I may compare the relation of intelligent morality 
to abstract philosophical doctrines with the relation of the 
species and genera of plants, as naturally classified, to the 
most universal laws revealed by physiological research. The 
two subjects are intimately connected, and you cannot explain 
how the plants came to be what they are without having pro- 
found and ultimate physiological facts, which, at the present 
moment, no one can be said to know. But this does not make 
you doubt that a fuchsia is a fuchsia, and is cognate with a 
willow-herb, or that wheat is a grass which has become by cul- 
tivation one great basis of human life. And so with morality. 
It is undoubtedly interesting, and may be instructive, to pursue 
by analysis those implied truths or general facts which lie be- 
hind the existence of man as a moral being. But a reasonable 
view — a right arrangement according to affinity and value — of 
the facts of human life can be presented without metaphysical 
formulae, though not, in my judgment, without the analysis of 
human society, of the chief interests of life, and of the temper 
known as ethical faith. For these are not outside morality, 
but are its constituent elements. 

(3) If we do not call oecumenical councils of morals, if we 
do not discuss theological or metaphysical problems, ought 
we, however, in our teaching, to advocate ethical ideas in the 
sense of abstract ideas about morality, such as the principle 
of "justice," which we hear of a good deal to-day, or the 
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" ethical principle of economics," which finds its way at times 
into ethical programmes ? 

As a help to considering this question, let us think for 
a moment about the distinction between a science and an 
art. 

A science has knowledge for its purpose. The subject- 
matter of a science is single, coherent, and shaped by an inevi- 
table logical growth. An art has practice for its purpose ; the 
matter with which it deals is many-sided, and falls in the 
province not of one, but of many sciences, from each of which 
the art borrows, without any rule beyond practical necessity, 
such information as may throw light on the particular cases 
submitted to it. 

An art deals always with particular given cases. A science 
cannot deal with a particular given case as given ; it demands, 
like a superior court, that the case should be stated, and 
answered hypothetically, assuming the truth of this general or 
hypothetical statement. Therefore you can no more go straight 
from ethical science to social or economical practice than you 
can from physiological science to medical practice. We all 
saw, but the other day, how ludicrous in the eyes of an illus- 
trious physiologist appeared the notion entertained by an ab- 
stract thinker that medicine was the deductive application of 
physiology. 

Thete may be, or might be, an ethical art related to ethical 
science as medicine to physiology. The art of the catholic 
direction of consciences was intended for an art of this kind ; 
and in a lesser degree it is one, no doubt, which in going 
through life we all exercise, well or badly. What in such an 
art we especially need is experience of life and insight into 
the particular case before us. " I wish," a friend may say, " to 
provide allotments, at my private expense, for the laborers of 
my native country ; is not this well ?" " How good of you,; 
how altruistic," the ethical scientist must reply, if he is fool 
enough to judge from the case as laid before him. But it may 
be that the ethical man of art, who knows a thing or two, 
might rather feel impelled to close one eyelid, and to ask, 
" Were they not saying something about your standing for the 
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county next year ?" A timely question of this kind is about 
the best that ethical art will do for us. 

But, to be serious, I do feel obliged to speak strongly upon 
the direct application to life of abstract formulae. When I 
hear of its being a question of "justice," how much a man 
should be paid per hour, or how the land of the country should 
be held, I feel a positive sense of horror. I know that nothing 
can result from such a point of view, except that any forth- 
coming prejudice or superstition is withdrawn from reasonable 
criticism and embodied in a fanatical creed. The superior 
morality of a form of land-tenure or of a special economic ar- 
rangement seems to me a superstition which precisely takes 
rank with that of the divine institution of private property. I 
have seen somewhere, in these discussions, the phrase " ab- 
stract justice." If ethics has a word to say on the subject, it 
is that abstract justice is a very well-chosen formula to ex- 
press what is necessarily unjust. Justice is a concrete, the 
condition produced by a reasonable organization of society. 
Plato ought surely to have taught the world thus much in two 
thousand years. 

Speaking generally, then, I am strongly of opinion that to 
compare ideas about morality with moral ideas is a very 
dangerous thing. I would never, for example, tell people that 
there is a standard which they ought to follow, and a sanction 
which they ought to value. As a general rule, perplexities of 
conscience are avoided by living out one's own life and at- 
tempting always rather to enlarge one's point of view organi- 
cally than to vary it capriciously. 

Thus, taking ethical ideas to mean ideas about morality, 
and moral ideas to be leading ideas in life, I should direct my- 
self to communicating, as a rule, moral ideas, and not ideas 
about morality. 

I am very well aware that in an intellectual age this dis- 
tinction is not absolute, but the nature of science makes it 
certain that the distinction will always exist. 

The idea, for example, that it is especially desirable to feel 
good, or to feel bad, is an idea about morality ; the idea of a 
particular good thing to be done is a moral idea. Any formula 
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of justice, such as equality or merit or need, is, standing by 
itself, an idea about morality ; the conception of some defi- 
nitely possible good life is a moral idea. The idea that self- 
sacrifice is virtuous is an idea about morality ; that conception 
of his particular task for which a man will " scorn delights 
and live laborious days" is a moral idea. The idea that the 
will is free when the man is good is an idea about morality ; 
but the will can only be liberated by the apprehension of 
particular moral ideas. 

Ideas about morality, then, are the abstract or scientific 
renderings of moral ideas. They have value both as an ele- 
ment of the great fabric of knowledge, which is one of man's 
characteristic achievements, and as a clue which may help us 
in framing a distinct and organized conception of our moral 
environment. But we do not adequately realize that the clue 
is not the organized conception, and may even be a hinderance 
to it. The way of methodic science is a long way, and its 
half-way houses are unsatisfactory. Many and many a soul 
has died of spiritual hunger in the midst of spiritual plenty, 
because these aids to vision prevented him from using his 
eyes. The result of all science and philosophy is to see things 
as they are, and he has done himself a very evil turn who has 
gone up into the abstract world and has not come down again. 
" I suppose you mean the great philosophers," it will be said. 
Oh, no, I do not ; they know their way in both worlds safe 
enough. I mean the small philosophers, such as we are our- 
selves, when, in our very aspiration after the general form, we 
lose our hold of the particular substance. I do feel that in 
the ethical movement we are not free from this risk, which 
has been the pit-fall of what is commonly known as Christian 
philanthropy. To the general aspiration, " I want to do 
good," the first answer is, " Then live out your own life thor- 
oughly and intelligently." It is right in one's leisure time, or 
if one has no peremptory private duties, to find a sphere for 
work such as ours in guilds and schools and lecturing. But 
I most earnestly believe that the fault of the present time is, 
on the whole, distraction, and that one great cause of this dis- 
traction is the notion of a general duty to do good, or some- 
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thing other than and apart from doing one's work well and 
intelligently. Now, do we not think, if we are honest with 
ourselves, that in reforming or preaching or volunteer teach- 
ing, or making schemes for moral crusades, we are doing 
something of a higher class than is done by those hard-worked 
ordinary persons who teach for money in schools and colleges, 
or organize or practise industry, or write books and news- 
papers ? Well, I say no ; it is they, and those of us who work 
like them, who carry the world on their shoulders, and the 
moral atmosphere of whose endeavors is the true medium of the 
communication of moral ideas. And if, in talking about doing 
good, we divert our forces or our insight from our own work, 
and allow this to have the sin of haste and imperfections, which 
by universal consent characterize the work of to-day, then I 
say that our ideas about morality have become an absolute 
hinderance to our apprehension of moral ideas. I will not 
labor this point longer, although every year I feel it more and 
more strongly. I will sum it up simply in a question. Are 
we quite sure that we give due ethical importance to thorough- 
ness and intelligence, which involve finish and organization 
of ordinary work, when it appears careless or even contempt- 
uous of the stock-phrases of morality ? Do we quite realize, 
for example, how, for all educated persons in the world, the 
idea of duty must have been deepened by that most cynical 
but splendidly laborious of historical writings, — Gibbon's 
" Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ?" 

Is there any way, then, by which moral ideas, as distinct 
from ideas about morality, can be directly communicated ? 

How can ideas be directly communicated at all ? We often 
think communication much easier than it is. I take an ex- 
ample which is a very extreme and a very striking one. 
Money, in the shape of actual coin, is readily transferable. 
We are therefore apt to think that those things, for the sake 
of which we devise money, arc transferable no less readily. 

This gives rise to what experts call the carcase theory of 
benevolence. There, we think, is the mass of well-being; you 
have only to cut a piece off and give it to the first comer, and 
it will be well with him. ISlot at all; you can do nothing 
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whatever of the kind. In giving him money you are applying 
an external stimulus to his life. How that life will react to 
the stimulus depends upon itself. Practically, it may be said, 
you cannot transfer even money, — that is to say, you cannot 
certainly transfer the normal and ordinary benefits which we 
associate with the possession of money. 

And if it is hard to transfer money, what must it be to com- 
municate ideas ? Not to discourage us, but to elevate our no- 
tions of our task, I want to be allowed to say freely what I 
feel about this. 

What is an idea ? An image, like a photograph, that you 
can take out of a box when you hear its name ? No, I do 
not think it is at all like that. An idea is a complex but defi- 
nite habit and effort of thinking ; to apprehend an idea requires, 
in varying measure, courage, strength, practice, skill, and, above 
all, patience. If we sometimes compared the task of commu- 
nicating ideas with such tasks as teaching a man to skate, or 
to run a mile ip four minutes and a half, or to sketch from 
nature, we should be saved from some at least of our errors. 
The reason why / cannot use the differential calculus is, on the 
whole, the same as the reason for which I cannot play the 
violin. Both of these activities require skilled and sustained 
effort of a kind which I have never learned to make, and which 
now, probably, I could not learn to make. Luckily, not all ideas 
are as hard to grasp as the calculus, and not all efforts need, 
like the musician's employment, a very special bodily endow- 
ment. But all ideas whatever present difficulties of apprehen- 
sion such as are presented by these. An idea is a portion of 
life, and you must not hold it cheaper. The carcase theory of 
knowledge — the theory that ideas are stowed away in a sort of 
bank and it is stingy not to distribute them — is as common 
and as fatal as the carcase theory of well-being. 

And, then, a " moral idea !" — that is, a set of familiar facts 
thoroughly grasped and realized in a point of view which 
makes them a leading interest in life, — that is a hard thing to 
communicate. Contagion, I said, is always communicating 
moral ideas; and contagion, perhaps, after all said and done, 
remains the only certain way. 
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Aristotle says somewhere, in one of those crushing sentences 
that make one doubt whether it was worth while to live after 
that great man, " It is one thing to repeat the formulae of knowl- 
edge, and quite another thing to possess the knowledge." I 
think we sometimes suppose that moral ideas have been com- 
municated to us when they have not. I am not a revivalist 
preacher ; but the test question, to ascertain whether we have 
or have not apprehended moral ideas, is pretty much the same 
that such a preacher would ask his congregation if he wanted 
to know how their souls were getting on. What can one do 
now that one could not do before ? Does one enjoy better 
books? Does one care more for true things or for beautiful 
things ? Has one a deeper hold of one's civic or neighborly 
duties, of one's family or parental responsibility, of one's hu- 
manity as embodied in one's daily work ? If no change of 
this kind has taken place, then one may have been much in- 
terested or excited, and may have participated in a certain ethi- 
cal dissipation, but one has not apprehended any moral ideas. 
" Active impressions," said Bishop Butler, " by being repeated, 
become stronger ; passive impressions, by being repeated, be- 
come weaker." The terms seem incorrect ; but the sentence 
expresses a fact. 

However, we do not want discouragement, but encourage- 
ment ; so reminding ourselves, in another Greek saying, that 
" great things are hard," we will approach the problem itself 
with the help of a comparison or two. 

I spoke of a difficult mathematical idea, that of the differen- 
tial calculus. None of us here, if we have not been trained in 
the subject, found it at all easy, or worth our while in later life, 
to apprehend that idea in a workman-like way. Nor, again, 
should we for the most part be justified in devoting the time 
and labor which would be needed to make us thoroughly ex- 
pert political economists or thoroughly competent biologists. 
The ideas of mathematics, of political economy, and of biology 
must, therefore, as systematic and complete ideas in these sci- 
ences, remain, as a rule, beyond our reach. But if we ask 
whether mathematical or economical or biological conceptions 
are wholly without meaning for us, and without influence on 
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our lives, why that, I think, we should deny. Helmholz, Clif- 
ford, Mill, Jevons, and Darwin have very deeply influenced 
the intellectual life of our age, and half directly and half indi- 
rectly of all of us here. We have learned from them proba- 
bly not so much as we think, but certainly something. They, 
or others following them, have applied their great ideas to the 
organization of experiences which come home to us, and to the 
definition of relations which lie within our ken. Some one, per- 
haps, has even demonstrated to us some simple physical rela- 
tions of sound, or some contrivances tending to self-preservation 
in a plant, or the statement and refutation of the antiquated 
wage-fund theory. And, besides this, all our experience in 
daily life is unconsciously organized or crystallized in new 
shapes, embodying and revealing the new points of view as 
they gradually permeated life. 

We may thus form some guess, I think, what sort of thing 
to aim at and to expect in the communication of moral ideas. 

I must interrupt myself here to recall what I said about 
contagion. The talker is, I think, very much more likely to 
get moral ideas from the busy men he talks to than they are 
to get them from him. But we agreed to assume, this even- 
ing, that there is to be talking, and the only question is how 
it may be made most useful. And we must remember that 
the talker or teacher may be of use, if only by interpreting 
back to his hearers those very moral ideas which he has gained 
from them. Moreover, it will be seen, from what I am going 
to say, that the most useful teacher for our purpose is not so 
much a man of abstract theory as a man of reasonable expe- 
rience. Theory also, of course, is one work among others. 

Now, in throwing out suggestions about our function in the 
way under discussion, I want to put before us what in one 
sense, though not in all, is the hardest case. Let us assume, 
as it was suggested to me by some remarks of Dr. Coit's that 
I should assume, that our audience consisted less than it does 
of reflective and leisured people, and more of men and women 
whose lives permit but little book-learning and are hard 
throughout and liable to extreme hardship. Have we, it was 
asked of me, anything to say to these ? Is not the Statement 
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of the Society to which I belong (Report, p. i), " The good 
life has a claim upon us in virtue of its supreme worthiness, 
and this claim is the highest it can have," easier to people who 
have from time to time a spare afternoon and a spare shilling, 
which in modern London means a good deal of enjoyment, 
than it is to those who never attain this combination of re- 
sources ? And is it not still harder, if they have at times to 
see in those dearest to them, an artificial want and suffering 
in excess of the ordinary ills of life which we all have to en- 
dure as we may ? Have we, in short, a message for the many 
as well as for the few ? I might be interrupted with the out- 
cry, " These things ought not to be borne, and you should 
not persuade people to bear them." To this I answer with 
an old Scotch proverb : " He that tholes, overcomes." (" He 
that endures, overcomes.") The spirit that endures, as a man 
and not as a slave, is the spirit that conquers. While the 
world lasts, patience will be the foundation of courage. 

Well, then, we are not going to tell them about a pleasant 
future life, nor about a special interposition that will help the 
good in distress. Our experience is quite different from that 
of King David, who had never seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging their bread. Yet candor compels me 
here to blunt my rhetoric by saying that genuine righteous- 
ness, on the whole, does not tend to beggary. 

Is an ethical maxim, that worthy life is sufficient for itself, 
real and helpful for the many ? Would you go into the cot- 
tage of the poor family, whose father and breadwinner had just 
been killed by an accident, and read to them out of our pro- 
gramme that " the good life has a claim upon us," etc. ? or, if 
a man in the thirteenth week of a strike came in here to listen 
to us, would you expect him to be much edified ? 

Let us try to look at this matter neither cynically nor senti- 
mentally, but with the truth of both these moods, and of our 
own stand-point. We are not to forget that " fine words butter 
no parsnips," while we are also to remember that in trouble, 
as in humble station, " a man's a man for a' that." I mean 
that he has in him something strong and sympathetic, which 
dies hard even under crushing misfortune. 
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Should we then begin reading No. 1 of our statement of 
principles to any one in hardship or in distress ? I suppose 
not. I imagine that our own principles would forbid it. Mo- 
rality is life, and you cannot plant a strange life in a man by 
force, and all in a moment. As Plato tells us, you must make 
it grow from within. 

First, then, just because our method is true and hot false, 
it is slow, and ought to be begun in time. Everything is cu- 
rable, O. W. Holmes has said, if you call the doctor soon 
enough ; but " soon enough," he continues, might be two 
hundred years before the patient's birth ; and people seldom 
fetch the doctor so soon as that. I admit that it is harder for 
us to pacify the "first strong burst of anguish," in a mind 
wholly new to our ideas, than it is for one who has at com- 
mand the wonted anodyne. We look to moral prevention 
rather than to moral cure, and to moral cure rather than to 
moral anaesthesia. 

But, secondly, as I have tried to urge throughout, our work 
is based upon our principles, but does not consist in giving 
our principles as pills. What is our most general principle ? 
I suppose, from our statement, it is the sufficiency of human- 
ity. What is our duty, then, to the suffering, the ignorant, 
the unleisured? Why, I suppose, to enter into their lives 
and to make their own humanity appeal to them. Even 
respect and natural human courtesy do something; conta- 
gion, I repeat, is the real thing. Honest and intelligent 
sympathy does more, and does so much that I almost retract, 
as regards our most gifted workers, what I admitted above. 
I am acquainted, I think, with persons of our opinion, who, 
never for a moment tampering with the truth, would be as 
much valued in any sick-room, or in face of any calamity, as 
the best-provided minister of soothing illusions. A sensible 
person, if sympathetic, is always a rock to lean upon. At 
least, that is my experience. 

Thirdly, much of the accustomed form of consolation is 
even now quite unreal. The ministers of religion are gener- 
ally good men ; and it is largely the good man's unconscious 
humanity, and not the form of its expression, often wholly 
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unintelligible, which comforts and strengthens. I note one 
further point : his official position makes him the representa- 
tive of the general sympathy. A strong consciousness of sol- 
idarity is needed to compensate for this feeling. For most of 
the poorer class in our town, however, the accustomed form 
of consolation is already known to be valueless. 

But passing from these most extreme cases, which always 
demand some special qualities in those who deal with them, 
and in which the sufferer is destitute of the reasonable habits 
of mind which give solid human strength, let us think of the 
more general question, " What message have we for the work- 
ing man or woman ?" 

The general form of the answer must be that which we 
have given above ; our message, as we deliver it, cannot be 
the idea about morality, and which is expressed by saying that 
humanity is sufficient for itself; it must be rather those moral 
ideas by which, in the various ranks and phases of life, human- 
ity is made to feel and to be in very truth sufficient for itself. 

I once asked a great philosophical teacher, " Am I not right, 
sir, in thinking that you are influenced by the categories of 
Hegel ?" " Yes," he replied, " they are very useful things ; but 
one need not tell everybody that one uses them." He was 
not thinking of any concealment, of course, but merely of not 
puzzling people with abstractions. And so, even if you use 
ideas about morality, you need not show them except to such 
people as may be interested to see them. What must be 
communicated is a point of view worked out in life ; and in 
some particular form of life which those whom you wish to 
help will recognize as their own. Take as an example the 
modern ethical doctrine of the freedom of the will, which I 
may state broadly in the abstract form, " A man is free when 
he has found himself in his moral environment." To make 
men and women realize this cardinal condition of their hu- 
manity, you must not talk about it, but you must talk about 
the facts in which it has its truth for them. I should think that, 
if, as I hope, the parents of some of the little children in our In- 
fant School come next week to see what goes on there, they 
would receive some elements of the organized view of life cor- 
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responding to this " idea about morality." That is to say, 
they would see, and perhaps be told, in simple language, by 
ladies to whom this education is a heart-felt reality, how the 
child is being helped to grow and act, and in growing and 
acting, to be spontaneous and yet orderly. Even marching 
to music is, in its degree, and for young children, an object- 
lesson in moral freedom. It is finding satisfaction in doing a 
thing rightly, finding yourself in the order of the world. I 
know very well that people do not take in these ideas all at 
once. Rome was not built in a day. But let them once be 
interested, and they will soon catch hold of the free and happy 
humanity that is brought out in their children. And of course 
the whole of life can be treated in such a way as this, and, 
moreover, its range can, though most gradually, be extended. 

But, above all things, the knowledge and experience must 
be real and vital. You must not take it into your head to 
illustrate free will, and get up the subject of infant schools to 
do it with. That is scamped work, and must produce a bad 
moral impression. You must have really entered into the 
faith of the sufficiency of humanity, in that particular form in 
which you were to treat of it. And then, gradually, the or- 
ganized life which forms your moral ideas will grow up in the 
minds of those with whom you are in contact; and then, 
" though he fall he shall not be utterly cast down." For they 
will have laid hold on reality, on the true value of life. 

The fatal home-sickness of the Swiss or the Scotch High- 
lander, touching and romantic as it may be, is ascribed, not 
without justice, to the simple singleness of his hold on reality. 
The single root is cut, and the tree withers. A man's power 
of endurance is measured by the depth and fulness of his life, 
and it is the communication of such a fulness in the shape 
of moral ideas — that is, of intelligent interests — which con- 
stitutes, I suppose, our message to the poor. 

Need the ethical teacher himself have reflective ideas about 
morality ? My own conviction would lead me to answer in 
the negative. Thorough moral ideas, in some department of 
life, are the indispensable condition. Truth agrees with 
truth, and a reasonable man, with sound experience in im- 
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portant matters of knowledge or of practice, will be able to 
communicate something of the order and grasp of his own 
moral organization. Any one who has had the good fortune 
to be gradually trained in some complex perception, as, for 
instance, the perception of beauty, by the teaching of other 
minds more gifted than his own has a fair example of the 
process which I understand by the phrase, communication of 
moral ideas. It is not to create new things ; it is not to dig 
up hidden things ; it is merely to open our eyes and hearts 
that we may see and feel things as they are. It is incredible, 
I think, to the very young or inexperienced, how the pictures 
in a gallery, or the poems in a book, gradually through long 
years, as our point of view becomes truer, are transformed 
from mere paint and canvas, and words and rhymes, into liv- 
ing meanings and spiritual symbols. Just so, and just as 
incredibly to those who think they see already all that com- 
mon life can show, do the simple and familiar facts of life 
change their perspective and their grouping and their value, 
and become instinct with significance, and grapple us with an 
ever-new reality. 

For my own part, then, I feel no hesitation whatever about 
the question that was put to me. What may become in the 
future of any particular society I do not know. But that 
moral ideas are the essence of humanity, and can be awakened 
to consciousness in — this is a better phrase than communicated 
to — all in whom humanity is still alive, I entertain no shade 
nor shadow of a doubt. Nor do I doubt that the condition of 
success is to envisage life in its fulness, without sacrificing its 
organization, or so that to all sorts and conditions of men 
their own humanity, which alone can do them good, may be 
interpreted. From the nature of this work it is plain that 
mankind cannot, as one used to think, be saved by one man 
nor by one society. All that we can do is to take the portion 
of work or of teaching that lies within our individual range 
and try to make it thorough and reasonable. Patience and 
thoroughness are, I think, the chief watchwords in the com- 
munication of moral ideas. Failure generally means in- 
dolence or superficiality or narrowness. 
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What we are to do, I take it, is, in the first place, to live our 
own lives out solidly and rationally, and in the second place, 
to frame such utterances and such teaching as naturally arise 
from reasonable and energetic minds thoroughly versed in the 
various relations of humanity. And so living and so teach- 
ing, whether in or out of an Ethical Society, we shall be com- 
municating moral ideas in their true form as growing germs 
of life. And although I am no advocate for quasi-religious 
proselytism, or for the multiplication of new societies, yet I 
see clearly that in the interval now before us, until a free 
humanism shall become the spirit of the civilized world, it 
may be well for men and women to band themselves together 
in holding up the banner of such a humanism for the help and 
encouragement of the isolated. And undoubtedly in so doing 
it may fall to their lot, by plain sense and true-heartedness, 
both of word and deed, to bring reasonable activity and 
reasonable faith within the reach of courageous spirits strug- 
gling in solitude. This is a meaning which might be found 
in those splendid verses that draw the moral of Goethe's 
Faust, putting into the song of the angels in paradise some- 
thing more appropriate to plain men and women on earth : 
" We rescue from the evil one 

This spirit high and brave ; 
Who still aspires, and labors on, 

Him we have power to save." 

There is no magic in the matter, you see ; every soul must 
save itself; but between it and others there is no unfathom- 
able gulf; and life, like everything else, can be communicated. 
We have to see to it that the life which we are communicating 
is solid and sound. Half-culture, half-insight, half-devotion, 
half-conviction are the insidious enemies of our work. The 
spirit in which moral ideas have their being, and by which 
alone they can be communicated, is expressed in the familiar 
motto of the " strong, much-toiling sage," whose name I have 

just mentioned. 

" And I vowed it, then and there, 
Vowed all halfhess to forswear, 
In the whole, the good, the fair, 
Absolutely living." 

Bernard Bosanquet. 
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